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World-wide Christian Fellowship 
at the “Grass Roots” 


A: the “grass roots”... at 
the home level of individual 
living in family devotions and 
in personal meditations .. . 
millions of people around the 
world are experiencing the joys 
of daily fellowship with Chris- 
tians of other lands, other 
creeds, other races, by sharing 
the same devotions in The Up- 
per Room. Here is a concrete 
example of Christian unity un- 
paralleled in the history of 
Protestantism. 


The Upper Room is written to 
express the keenest insights of 
Christians of all parts of the 
world, without sectarian slant 
or theological argument. Here 
is neither debate nor propa- 
ganda. The Upper Room sug- 
gests helpful Bible readings, 
presents a scripture verse and 
a brief meditation, followed by 
a prayer and a thought for the 
day. Here is inspiration, com- 
fort, spiritual growth, and world 
Christian fellowship. 


The March-April number, covering the Lenten and Easter season, is now being 
distributed. Scripture, meditations, prayers, and thoughts for the day are ap- 
propriately chosen for this sacred period. Join now with families in mansions 
and cottages the world around, join with the great and the humble who each 
day find inspiration and help through sharing at least a few minutes of devotoin. 


For distribution to groups or churches the cost is only 5 cents per 
copy when ten or more are sent to one address. Individual yearly 
subscriptions (six bimonthly issues) are 50 cents. 


THE UPPER ROOM 


1908 Grand Avenue 


Nashville 4, Tenn. 


Special pocket edition for service men and youth, exactly the same as the regular 
ion except in size. Fits pocket or purse, handy to carry. If this edition is de- 
sired, simply specify pocket edition. Same price as regular edition. 





ment, beautiful campus. 





PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. Transfer, 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. 
academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. 
Glee Club, Sports. 
tions for 1952-53 session should be made now. 


William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Program develops self-control, 
Cultural advantages. Modern equip- 
All courses accredited. Applica- 
For catalogue, write 








Letters to the Editors 


Charlotte Church Is 
Myers Park Colony 








93 Members and $100,000 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In your editorial of January 17, 1952, 
“They Did Something in 1951,” you asked 
for the names of other churches forming 
colonies. 

I will be delighted io tell you about this 
church and the gracious help that it has 
had from the pastors, officers, and mem- 
bers of the Myers Park Church, 

Trinity Church was organized April 1, 
1951, with 108 members. On December 31, 
1952, it had a total of 219 members with 
two student affiliate members. Of those, 
93 came from Myers Park Church or 41.8% 
of our total. In addition, the Myers Park 
Church in its 25th Anniversary Campaign 
fund, allocated $100,000 to be turned over 
to Trinity Church to assist in the building 
fund. . . . Dr. Jones, the Myers Park pas- 
tor, “put the finger” on at least one of the 
officers of Trinity Church who had been 
am early member of Myers Park Church 
and insisted that he come and help form 
this new church. Several families, in ad- 
dition, are members of Trinity because 
elders of the Myers Park Church invited 
them to join this church. 

This church has a tremendous opportu- 
nity to serve and to develop as one of the 
strong churches of the city. When it is 
done, it will be largely due to the vision 
of the officers and pastors of Myers Park 
Church and their whole-hearted coopera- 
tion in our work. I think special mention 
ought to be made of such vision and broad 
service to the Kingdom. 

LAWRENCE I. STELL. 

Charlotte, N. C. 


To Challenge Evils 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

. Some of us who “want the church 
to move ahead to challenge entrenched 
evils and to march toward the heights,” 
as you so well expressed it (OUTLOOK, 
Oct. 8), become discouraged at times. It 
lifts my spirits to read your paper and 
know that there is a group in our church 
interested in progress. — 

MARGARET (Mrs. R. L.) MacDOUGALL 
Atlanta, Ga. 





**Heart’s Ease’’ 


is a beautiful little volume of inspiring 
and comforting Poems by Miss Nellie B. 
Sweets. Suitable for gifts. Price $1.00 
Order from the author, 
242 Helm St., Elizabethtown, Ky. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE AVERAGE PRESBYTERIAN 
IN 12 MONTHS FOR THE REDEMPTION OF A LOST WORLD 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 
of March 3, 1879. Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond ‘19, Virginia. 


Telephone 2-9492. 10c a copy, $4.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 


Copyright 1952, by The Presbyterian Outlook. 
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Moderators Join in 
Call for Integrity 


In Life of Nation 


Statement Is Given to President 
In White House Conference 


Moderators of four Presbyterian 
podies have endorsed and reiterated a 
statement recently put into the hands 
of President Truman calling for in- 
tegrity in the totai life of the nation and 
protesting the appointment of any am- 
bassador to the Vatican. 

The four moderator-signers of the 
statement were: J. R. McCain, Presby- 
terian, U. S.; Harrison Ray Anderson, 
Presbyterian, USA; W. Kyle George, 
United Presbyterian; and Paul A. 
Stroup, ARP. 

The original statement had been pre- 
sented to the President by Dr. Anderson 
and C. J. Hollandsworth, U. S. vice- 
moderator, following the annual com- 
munion service held in the National 
Presbyterian church on the morning be- 
fore the opening of Congress. The ad- 
ditional signatures were secured at a 
meeting held in Central church, Atlanta, 
when almost 1,000 people joined in a 
Presbyterian rally. 


Quotations from Assembly 


The document was presented to the 
President in a sealed envelope follow- 
ing a conference with him in his office 
in the White House. It was made up 
of quotations from Presbyterian, USA, 
Assembly statements of 1950 and 1951 
and the recent statement of the Gen- 
eral Council of the U. S. church express- 
ing “unalterable opposition’? to the 
Vatican post. 

One part of the document (from the 
USA Minutes) said: 


“The church must sound its most 
solemn warning against the lack of fun- 
damental integrity, the moral flabbi- 
hess, that is manifesting itself in the 
life of our nation, from high govern- 
ment positions down to college athletics. 
The corruption that eats away the foun- 
dations of democracy and which will 
bring about the crumbling of its struc- 
ture is not only the work of the enemies 
without our walls, but also the work 
of those among us who betray their 
country in political corruption, in the 
buying and selling of political influence, 
and in the day-to-day cheating.” 

“The church issues a call to men in 
these days, as the first contribution they 
must make to the common struggle, to 
strict, unyielding integrity and devo- 
tion to the interests of the nation under 
God.” 


College Presidents Look at Athletics 


Presbyterian, USA, Group Opposes Overemphasis 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—A resolu- 
tion strongly disapproving over-em- 
phasis on athletics was adopted by the 
Presbyterian College Union at its an- 
nual meeting here. 

The Union, which comprises the 44 
colleges and universities affiliated with 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 
adopted a resolution criticizing ‘‘exces- 
sive expenditures for athletics in rela- 
tion to the entire educational program 
of a college.” 

“It (the Union) disapproves also”’ the 
resolution stated, ‘preferential treat- 
ment of participants in athletic contests 
as compared with other students, with 
special reference to inducements to en- 
roll in college, financial aid or employ- 
ment, or reduced academic require- 
ments in courses cr grades.”’ 

The Union deplored athletic sched- 
ules which call for extensive travel with 


resultant absence from classes, and op- 
posed post-season bowl games which 
“‘emphasize only the athletic prowess otf 
a student or his college to the dis- 
paragement of educational values.” 

It was recommended that each mem- 
ber college review its own athletic prac- 
tices to ‘‘make certain that they con- 
form in every detail with the highest 
educational standards and with the 
Christian principles which these col- 
leges all profess.”’ 

The Union said it condemns “any 
practice which tends to transform inter- 
collegiate sports into the nature of a 
commercial business enterprise.’”’ 

President Weir Kepler, of Grove City 
College, Grove City. Pa., was elected 
new president of the Union, and Franc 
L. McClure, president of Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles, Mo., was elected 
vice-president. 


Presbyterians Are in “The Call” 


Denomination Contributes Key Leaders to United Effort 


Presbyterian, U.S., young people are 
playing a big role in the promotion of 
The Call to United Christian Youth Ac- 
tion. 

Serving as coordinator of all Call 
activities is Presbyterian Charles C. 
Turner, 23, of Winnsboro, S. C. He is 
formerly chairman of the Southeastern 
region of the United Christian Youth 
Movement. After his work with the 
Call ends, Turner will return to Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va., 
to complete his training for the minis- 
try. 

Although kept extremely busy at his 
desk in the U. C. Y. M. office in Chicago, 
young Turner is frequently called upon 





Dr. McCain read the entire paper to 
the Atlanta gathering and said it ex- 
presses ‘‘what our churches feel at the 
time.”’ 


Dr. Anderson, in Atlanta, said the 
cause of Jesus Christ is threatened on a 
world-wide scale by two forces—‘‘ma- 
terialistic, atheistic Communism abroad, 
and materialistic, atheistic indifference 
at home.” The first, he said, would 
quickly ‘“‘cut the throat” of the church, 
while the second would slowly ‘‘starve’”’ 
the church. The Communist method, he 
said, would be more merciful. 


to help out in the field. A recent trig 
was a guick flight to Indianapolis where 
he met with state denominational direc- 
tors. He returned to his desk work the 
next day. 

He dictates letters giving ‘‘fatherly’’ 
advice to the 32 field workers serving 
the nation’s 48 states and the District 
of Columbia. He writes letters to the 


state and city church council personnel 





CHARLES TURNER: He coordinates 
“The Call’’ 








and establishes long-distance relation- 
ship with Call committees across the 
nation. 

At the helm of the most challenging 
project ever to come out of the hearts 
and minds of the nation’s young people, 
Charles Turner manages to be diplo- 
matic—but firm! 

The Presbyterian U.S. field worker is 
Miss Martha Beggs, 21, of Memphis, 
Tenn. She has been assigned to enlist 
at least 55,000 young people of Virginia 
and West Virginia to answer The Call. 

Marty, as she is known to her friends, 
says that in each town she visits people 
are finding that The Call can make a 


The Call to 


OD, for 
recent 


most Americans,” said a 
Time article, “is still a 
vaguely comforting thought . 

But God has once more become a fac- 
tor in the younger generation’s thoughts. 
The younger generation is looking for 

a faith.” 

Where will they find it? ‘In the Gos- 
pel of God in Christ,’’ the thoughtful 
young Christian is quick to reply, ‘‘and 
in his witness, the church.’”” But the 
fact is that multitudes of youth within 
and without the church would make no 
such reply. What has 
from the witness of committed young 
Christians to their not-so-committed and 
non-Christian contemporaries? 

Feeble say, stems from 
feeble commitment, but a_ significant 
clarification of this conventional answer 
was discovered anew by youth leaders 
of our denomination thinking with 
others in the United Christian Youth 
Movement three years ago; the witness 


been missing 


witness, we 


of young Christians to their own genera- 
tion could be much stronger through a 
united commitment that fruit in 
united action. 

“Young think of themselves 
as individuals,’’ young 
quoted in the Time article, ‘‘but really 


bore 


people 
said a person 
they are not. 
They are unhappy outside of a group. 

They have to be with a crowd.” 


They are parts of groups. 


Which Crowd 


No o ne who well remembers his high 
school local church 
Youth Fellowship will doubt that there 
is truth in such a statement. The in- 
dividualist does not thrive among teen- 
agers, and the average high school stu- 
dent in and out of our churches finds 
his life wrapped up in the activities of 
various ‘‘crowds.”’ Whether or not to 
follow the crowd is an irrelevant ques- 
tion for him. The question is, which 
crowd shall I follow? 

We know that there is the basketball 
crowd, the party crowd, the drug store 
crowd, the literary society crowd, and 
many others, of all of which he may be a 


days or his own 


*Student, Union Theological Semi- 
nary; Chairman, United Christian Youth 
Movement. 


4 


difference in the lives of young people 
and their adult leaders as well. 


One girl sees The Call as an oppor- 
tunity to cut out some of the drinking 
among teen-agers in her high school; 
another belives that The Call will en- 
courage many more young people to 
join together in prayer groups in the 
morning before school starts. 


Hearing about The Call from Marty, 
a boy exclaimed, ‘‘Gee, this is grand. 
It will turn the world upside down!” 
To which another very thoughtfully re- 
plied, ‘‘Perhaps it will turn the world 


t)? 


right side up! 


By DON SHRIVER* 
€ 


member, depending on his own bents 
and their offerings. And we know that 
within every community, every high 


school there is a Christian crowd. Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, Baptist peo- 
ple who regularly, perhaps, in 
small group fellowships on Sunday eve- 
nings in their churches. In the com- 
munity they work through the high 
school in a great number of activities, 
but seldom because of the one deep 
thing have in common: Jesus 
Christ. Between them is a bond deeper 


meet 


they 





DON SHRIVER, UCYM chairman, here 
emphasizes The Call’s major objectives 
to a group of youth leaders. 


than any which unites other ‘‘crowds” 
of which they may be members; in their 
hands is the most profound task ever 
given men: witnessing to the life which 
God gave to men inChrist. How shall the 
multitude of non-Christian teen-agers, 
who think in terms of groups and what 
they do, ever be drawn to Christ until 
the Christian crowd rises up and fol- 
lows its Master together, in a new 
commitment and deeper obedience? 
Out of this question has grown The 
Call to United Christian Youth Action, 


Although not officially a field worker, 
Don Shriver, of Norfolk, Va., does a 
good job of promoting The Call wher- 
ever he happens to be. Recently elected 
national chairman of the U. C. yY, M., 
Don is a student at Union Seminary ip 
Virginia. 

The Call to United Christian Youth 
Action has the support of the 38 Protes- 
tant denominations represented in the 
United Christian Youth Movement, but 
full credit for the success of the pro- 
gram must go to the scores of active 
Christian young people across the coun- 
try—young people like Charles Turner, 
Martha Beggs, and Don Shriver. 


United Christian Youth Action 


conceived several years ago by youth 
and adult leaders of the denominations 
in the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment. Many Presbyterian young people 
throughout the South will answer The 
Call on February 3, in company with 
other Christian youth in their towns 
who mean seriously to ‘‘demonstrate the 
significance and power of the Christian 
fellowship.’””’ As a program, The Call 
can be briefly summarized: 


Three Big Objectives 


Across the United States on February 
3, Christian young people will join in 
an interdenominational service of wor- 
ship. Perhaps a million youth will join 
in this service. Regardless of the num- 
ber, attendance at the service will sig- 
nify willingness to answer the call of 
Christ anew in three specific areas: 


1. As persons—through daily prayer, 
regular Bible’ study, regular 
church attendance. 

2. As a community—through action 
projects which may include youth 
evangelism, painting a weather- 
beaten church, or building a youth 
recreation center. 

3. As part of a world Christian fel- 
lowship—through the giving of 
one dollar for strengthening the 
witness of Christian youth in this 
country and abroad. Major proj- 
jects in this country would be 4 
radio-TV program, which would 
provide a concrete demonstration 
of Christian faith in action among 
youth, and a fellowship of Protes- 
tants in the armed services. 
Abroad, the U. C. Y. M. hopes to 
meet such needs as a youth con- 
ference camp in Burma, supplies 
for Christian youth working be 
hind the Iron Curtain, work camps 
for Japan. 


Christian youth in America, deepen- 
ing their commitment to Christ and ris- 
ing together to demonstrate that com- 
mitment in personal, community, and 
world action: this is The Call, on the 
eve of February 3. Across the country 
young people in committees have been 
at work preparing for the February 3 
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service, planning for community actions 
to be taken because of their faith in 
Jesus Christ. 

Across Our own church youth and 
adult leaders have thought and prayed 


and worked toward this date. Is this 
the working of the Spirit among youth 
of the churches? We pray that it may 
be. Indeed, ministers and laymen who 
read now for the first time about The 


Call can still assist us. In the recent 
words of one Presbyterian youth: “The 
greatest help anyone could give now 
would be his prayers. We need them 
so very much.” 


These Will Answer the Call 


N HONEST enthusiasm for The 

Call came very early to me. I 

knew what might happen in my 
home town, Memphis, if Christian youth 
in the churches joined heart and hand 
in a new commitment to Christ, in 
united action because of him.. I knew 
the difficulty of a high school youth who 
sought to make his Christian witness 
alone; I sensed the strength which 
could be ours in Memphis if the total 
fellowship of Christian youth joined in 
worship and work together. But it 
never occurred to me a year ago that I, 
a lonely Presbyterian, would be telling 
thousands of people in Virginia and 
West Virginia about The Call, or that 
I could ever find the words to express 
my enthusiasm for so great an enter- 
prise. But somehow, I have found 
them! 


Two-State Job 


The job was to visit with interde- 
nominational youth committees in the 
two states, plan with them for a united 
service of worship on February 3, think 
with them about a community action 
project, inform them as to the kind of 
witness their dollars could make around 
the world. But what these things really 
mean to me and to youth I’ve met in 
countless places is best summed up in 
the statements of young people I’ve met 
in traveling. 

As she worked with other members 
of the town committee, Conny told me: 


“Working with these young people 
has shown me real Christianity for the 
first time. These people mean what 
they say. I’ve seen Jesus Christ in 
their lives!’’ 


Charlie thinks that if the Christians 
of his school begin to act together as 
Christians, other youth will be won to 
Christ: 


“Folks at school who scoff at us 
Christians say that we never do any- 
thing; that we always preach but never 
practice. The call of Christ challenges 
us to serve God all the time, and shows 
us that our service must be done to- 
gether because we share a commen Lord 
and Savior. I believe that many of our 
non-Christian friends will be won for 
Christ when they see that we are stick- 
ing together and that we mean busi- 
ness.’’ 





*A graduate of Southwestern-at-Mem- 
phis, a former leader in the Presbyte- 
rian Youth Fellowship, a present stu- 
dent at Assembly’s Training School who 
has devoted six months to being one of 
thirty field workers for The Call to 
United Christian Youth Action. 
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By MARTHA BEGGS* 
* 


For Jack, United Christian Youth Ac- 
tion means the possibility of providing 
good recreation in his West Virginia 
town: 


“There’s not much to do here on Sat- 
urday night, it seems, but go to beer 
joints. If we worked together, couldn’t 
we build a place where you could have 
fun in a Christian atmosphere?” 


Not all of the enthusiasts are young. 
Said one minister’s wife: 


“T’ve tried for years to start a youth 
group in our church; now The Call has 


challenged the young people them- 
selves to start one.” 
A Mighty Fellowship 
And as you can imagine, meeting 


with people like this throughout two 
states has given young people like me a 
new understanding of how mighty a fel- 
lowship we Christians know in Jesus 
Christ. Perhaps a million youth will 
not answer The Call on February 3, but 
in countless hearts there will be new vi- 
sions of Christ and his church because 
of this thing. Perhaps I can illustrate 
what these months have meant to a field 
worker by this experience: 

I was to meet a committee of young 
people from the local churches of Lost 
Creek, West Virginia, which is just 
about as “‘lost’’ as one can get in these 
mountains. Lou was one of the young 
people, a Seventh Day Baptist, a group 
not ordinarily associated with the 
United Christian Youth Movement. z 
met Lou and her minister, and they 
asked me to come and conduct their 
morning service on Saturday. I was 


7 


mer 


» niacin 


stunned for a moment 


(never having 
had occasion to “preach” before), but 
I accepted. That was on Thursday! On 
Friday I regretted it, for my dignified 
Presbyterian conscience warned me, 
“Marty, this is going to be a wild meet- 
ing—illiterate people, radicals who wor- 
ship on Saturday, who shout Amen, who 
have women to preach, and who will 
no doubt never understand The Call.” 

Nothing could have been more of a 
mistake! The church was on a hill 
outside of town. A tremendous print 
of Sallman’s Head of Christ confronted 
me in the sanctuary, and the people en~ 
tered silently, worshipping from the be- 
ginning. No shouting, nothing very 
un-Presbyterian, but a simplicity and a 
sincerity thrilling to experience. Lou 
and the other young people sang in the 
choir, I spoke about a call to Christian 
youth across America to join in dedica- 
tion and witness together, and somehow 
the entire congregation seemed to catch 
something of the vision. But Lou espe- 
cially had caught it: to her The Call 
means much, especially in Lost Creek! 


Presbyterians and February 3 


It will means as much to many young 
people in our own Presbyterian 
churches. I’ve met many of them. Ever 
since synod conferences last summer, 
we have anticipated February 3 as a 
day of united rededication and the be- 
ginning of united action in our own 
home towns. 

From tiny whistle-stops like Lost 
Creek, to busy Memphis, to far-off San 
Francisco, we begin now to worship and 
to work, as never before, ‘‘because of 
our faith in Jesus Christ,’”’ who calls 
youth of every age, who calls us in this 
hour. 


Hear wi Answer 


| Te CALL 





MARTHA BEGGS (left) stands with a group of other field workers: Ken 
McCall, Ft. Worth, Texas; Letitia Eder, San Jose, Calif.; Carol Hoff, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; and Bob Nicholson, Dallas, Texas. 
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Concluding article in a series of three 


The Christian Faith and 
the Communist Faith 


By JOHN COLEMAN BENNETT* 


N MY EARLIER articles I have em- 
phasized the power of Communism 
as a promise of a social revolution 

in countries where there is desperate 
need for radical “-hange. We must not 
allow this primary emphasis upon the 
social appeal of Communism to obscure 
the spiritual power of Communism as 
a faith. 

Communism is a total view of life 
that gives to many souls a sense of di- 
rection. It provides a cause to which 
they can give themselves with complete 
devotion. It is a means of discipline for 
the person who yields to its authority. 
The fact that it claims to meet social 
needs makes Communism as a faith win 
many morally sensitive souls. 

It is not likely that convinced Com- 
munists will be reached by Christian 
teaching, until some events have 
brought the beginning of disillusion- 
ment. But those events will come, to 
raise questions in the minds of Com- 
munists in every country. 


The Pattern in Europe 


Kurope has a great many disillusioned 
Communists. The God That Failed, a 
book writen by six ex-Communists, gives 
a common pattern. Men become Com- 
munists because of their moral sensi- 
tivity as they confront the poverty and 
injustice of the old society but after 
five or ten or fifteen years they often 
begin to sicken of moral compromises 
that Communist loyalty exacts from 
them—the ruthlessness, the treachery, 
the endless development of tyranny, the 
everyday distortion of the truth. 

I met a man in India who had been 
a Communist for ten years and for him 
the event that caused him to leave the 
party was an order to participate in the 
blowing up of a train. Specific acts of 
ruthlessness or the corruption of a 
regime by its uncriticized and unchecked 
power with a consequent betrayal of the 
original revolutionary promise will 
create this disillusionment. 

I have become convinced that the 
Christian Church has a responsibility in 
relation to Communists and all who are 
attracted by the Communists’ program 
which it has hardly begun to recognize. 
Probably the Roman Catholic Church in 
France has been most active in the ef- 
fort to evangelize Communists. 

The churches in Asia and the Protes- 
tant missionary movement have begun 
to consider what can be done to reach 


*Professor of Christian theology and 
ethics, Union Seminary, N. Y. 
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those who are drawn by the communist 
faith. Last year one of the Mission 
Boards in the United States brought 
together twenty missionaries from many 
fields for four months to study Commun- 
ism and to find wavs of presenting the 
Christian faith in Asia and Africa. A 
broader inter-denominational project of 
the same sort is planned for this year. 
This is a beginning of the kind of effort 
that should receive great emphasis in 
the next few years. 


Problem of Justice 


In the short run, Communism has 
some advantages over Christianity. It 
combines a faith, that in some countries 
is convincing to a secularized genera- 
tion, with a program of action. Chris- 
tianity cannot offer a total political and 
economic program. But Christians 
should be driven by obedience to Christ 
to find programs that will deal radically 
with the problem of justice. 

Christianity does have a real concern 
for what happens to men in history. It 
is both this-worldly and other-worldly. 
The complete lack of other-worldiness 
in Communism is one of its greatest 
sources of weakness. It has nothing to 
say about death. It knows no God who 
transcends society. There is no ulti- 
mate judgment beyond the will of the 
state and there is no ultimate mercy for 
the person in the depths of his need. 

Communism has sometimes been a 
corrective for types of Christianity that 
allow hope of an other-worldly fulfill- 
ment to undereut concern for justice in 
this world. But Christianity, when its 
adherents are true to the whole gospel, 
combines this-worlddliness and other- 
worldliness in such a way that each 
serves the other. i 


Superficial View of Evil 


It is in the Communist understanding 
of evil that Communism will finally be 
shown up to be the superficial faith that 
it is. Any conception of life that sees 
the only source of evil in the economic 
system and that promises a world with- 
out destructive selfishness and without 
social conflict and without the corrup- 
tion of power if only Capitalism is de- 
stroyed is sure to fail. It cannot know 
how to prepare to meet the new evils 
in the Communist society. It must con- 
tinue to keep up belief in a fiction. It 
has no way of dealing with the peren- 
nial sources of sin or of suffering. As 
I have said, it cannot face realistically 





A worker on a rice plantation in the 

Philippines who will doubtless be at- 

tracted either by the Christian or the 
Communist program. 


the fact of death. This very failure to 
understand the depth and persistence 
of evil in human life makes it all the 
more certain that it will bring disillu- 
sionment to its own adherents whose ex- 
pectations it cannot fulfill. The realisn 
of Christian faith will always be a point 
of contact with people who are begin- 
ning to question the Communist view 
of evil. 

Conversion to Christianity will al- 
ways depend on something quite differ- 
ent from apologetic arguments. They 
have their place in preparing minds to 
become interested in Christ and his 
gospel. Encounter with Christ in the 
New Testament, a sense of personal 
need for meaning and forgiveness and 
power, relationship to a community of 
Christians—these are _ indispensable. 
But many a person must be prepared 
for these by events and by a Christian 
interpretation of events. 


May Lead to Christianity 


I came away from Asia with the idea 
that for many individuals, Communism 
may prove to be a half-way house to 
Christianity. It is unlikely that anyone 
who has shared the Communist hope 
for a better society in this world wih 
find the other-worldly religions of the 
East adequate. He may drift into 
cynicism or despair or into a complete 
emptiness of spirit. But he may be- 
come open to the Christian gospel. 

When the Communist tyranny passes 
from a nation, there will be a new spirit- 
ual situation which the church must 
prepare itself to meet. Ancient crusts 
will have been broken. The many con- 
versions to Communism may dispel the 
notion that the adherents of some re- 
ligions are almost immune to conver- 
sion. Aspirations will have been 
kindled that only Christ can fulfill. 
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Advertisement 


Let’s Finish the Job Now! 


HE PROGRAM of Progress set up 
T a goal of 500 missionaries and 

$4,000,000 for the World Mission 
enterprise of our Church. The article, 
“Forty Million People Calling,’’ will tell 
you what’s happening in regard to those 
new missionaries. But what about the 
$4,000,000? 


It might be well to remind ourselves 
about the purpose for which this money 
was to be raised. It is to provide our 
missionaries with adequate equipment, 
buildings and tools for their work— 
schools, hospitals, chapels, residences, 
ears, trucks, trailers, jeeps, organs, 
school supplies, hospital equipment, etc. 
This fund is not intended for ordinary 
running expenses, such as_ salaries, 
travel, rent, and the regular recurring 
cost of maintenance of schools and hos- 
pitals, chapels and the like. It is a 
fund designed to provide our mission- 
aries with the necessary properties for 
their work. 


How much of this $4,000,000 fund 
has already been raised? Approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. How has this money 
already contributed, been used? It has 
been distributed to our Missions in 
Africa, Brazil, China, Japan, Korea and 
Mexico in accordance with their needs 
as presented to the Board of World Mis- 
sions in carefully prepared surveys. 
These surveys, made separately on each 
mission field, itemize minutely every 
unit of equipment needed, ranging from 
schools whose cost is in excess of $1009,- 
000 to tiny items costing $25.00. 


What Has Been Done 


Here are a few of the definite things 
that have been done. 


IN AFRICA: The new Morrison In- 
stitute at Kakinda, now nearing comple- 
tion. This institution, costing some- 
thing more than $200,000, is the train- 
ing center for evangelists, preachers 
and teachers for our entire Congo work. 
The new Goldsby King Hospital at 
Mutoto. This is the largest and finest 
medical institution in our entire Congo 
field. 


IN BRAZIL: The handsome new au- 
ditorium of our Gammon Institute at 
Lavras. The new Administration Build- 
ing for the Bible School at Patrocinio. 


IN JAPAN: The Theological Semi- 
nary in Kobe, totally dstroyed during 
the war, rebuilt from the ground up, 
and now housed in a fine, modern plant. 
A large number of Japanese churches 
and manses, and missionary residences 
built anew from the ground up. 


IN KOREA: New and modern nurs- 
ing school connected with our hospital 
at Chunju, virtually undamaged in 
spite of war conditions. 
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IN MEXICO: Fourteen churches 
have been given help on their building 
programs; thirty-six portable organs 
made available to small congregations; 
several jeeps and a truck purchased by 
the Mission; and a dormitory. work 
shop and missionary residence com- 
pleted at the Christian demonstration 
farm in Teloloapan. 


These are just a few examples se- 
lected at random here and there. Scores 
of buildings have been erected, and mis- 
sionaries are being provided with homes, 
schools, tools, utensils, and the whole 
range of physical accessories for their 
work. 


No words can describe the ‘‘lift’’ al- 
ready given to our missionary task. 
Apart from the direct money-help, there 
has come to our missionaries a sense of 
the church’s awareness of their needs, 





SEE ALSO... 
**40,000,000 People Calling’ 
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of her commitment to the missionary 
cause, and of her resolute purpose to 
set the work of missions ahead in this 
day of opportunity. On the material 
side, the Program of Progress is mak- 
ing possible, for the first time, the 
equipment of our misions with the build- 
ings and tools they need. In Japan 
alone no less than forty buildings have 
been repaired, rebuilt, renovated or re- 
constructed from the ground up. New 


Stations are being opened, a _ wider 


proclamation of the Gospel is under 
way. 


Now the Big Question 


How much still needs to be raised in 
order to reach the $4,000,000 goal? By 
simple arithmetic, we see the remainder 
needed is $1,500,000. And what is this 
remaining amount needed for? To pro- 
vide necessary buildings and equipment 
for stations and centers of our work 
that are still awaiting their turn. For 
example: The development of the 
Chunju Medical Center in Korea, in- 
cluding a small medical school for the 
training of Korean doctors so urgently 
needed. The erection of the new Japan 
Mission Hospital, the first medical work 
ever inaugurated by our group in Japan. 
A portable saw-mill for Bulape, Africa. 
Organs for use in evangelistic work at 
Kasha, Africa. The erection of a hos- 
pital at Moma, Africa. Completion of 
a radio broadcasting station in Recife, 
Brazil. Missionary residences in West 
Brazil. A new building for our Morelia 
Hospital, Mexico. 

Again, these are but examples of 
scores of pressing needs for which our 
missionaries can look only to the Tithing 
Adventure or the World Mission Self- 
Denial Offering, or such other supple- 
mentary efforts as may bé made by the 
church to meet their necessities. 


We as a church started a big job a 
few years back. Let’s finish that jeb 
now! 





Built by Program 


This is the new Chinese Work 7” 
Center which Program of Prog- is 
ress funds built in Kobe, Japan 
this past year. This is the first. 
building of its kind to be 
erected in Japan. Work for the 
evangelization of the Chinese in 
Japan, in the Chinese language, 
seems to have been non-existent 
up to the time this work in 
Kobe was started. The build- 
ing contains a chapel, class- 
rooms and playroom and, ac- 
cording to the W. C. MeLaugh- 
lins who are in charge of the 
work, “is exactly suited to the 
kind of work we plan to do.” 
In many places Program of 
Progress dollars are opening up 
new fields of service just as 
they have done here by provid- 
ing the equipment and build- 


the work. 
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EDITORIAL 





Calhoun for Christian Relations 


The Board of Church Extension has 
taken nearly two years to enlist the 
services of a man to direct the impor- 
tant work of its Division of Christian 
Relations. It has wanted to have a man 
equipped by training, experience, and 
sympathies, together with the necessary 
personal qualities, for this strategic post 
to follow in the zood course set by Dr. 
Marion. 


In Malcolm P. Calhoun, that man has 
been secured and the church can be as- 
that this cutting edge of the 
gospel witness will be well directed in 
unruffled. 
thoughtful minister, deep in the affec- 


sured 


his hands. He is a calm, 


tions of his people, who has a pas- 
sion for the presentation of a full gospel 


with all its implications. 


This Division offers one of the great- 
est and most challenging opportunities 
With the 
support of Mr. Caihoun from across the 


in our church. widespread 


church, we can look confidently toward 
notable gains. 
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One Down on the Vatican Issue 


Withdrawal of the name of General 
Mark Clark as the nroposed ambassador 
to the Vatican is a good first step, but 
only the first step. General Clark was 
not opposed by people who objected to 
the appointment on principle. He would 
doubtless have been as good a man as 
any if such an appointment were to be 
considered. 

Although the opposition is not to be 
relaxed, it is to be hoped that the Presi- 
dent and the Congress understand that 
the great mass of Americans will resist 
any effort to name any person to the 
proposed position. 

Then, when that movement is de- 
feated, it will be important to consoli- 
date this united witness for positive ac- 
tion—supporting such constructive ef- 
forts as, for example, the Point Four 
program and other measures designed 
for the rehabilitation and self-improve- 
ment of depressed areas of the world. 


GIFT-OF-THE-WEEK (Feb. 3-10) 


“The Call” 


With the amount of space which is 
being given to “The Call to United 
Christian Youth Action’ elsewhere in 
this issue, it will not be surprising that 
our Gift-of-the-Week coincides. 

This crusade should appeal to us. It 
is a grand effort to unite Christian 
young veople in a significant undertak- 
ing in terms of some of the most press- 
ing issues of the day. Here is the state- 
ment which is being signed by hundreds 
of thousands of them: 





MY COVENANT WITH GOD 


Believing that God’s power is my 
strength, because of my faith in Jesus 


Christ, I join with other youth in g 
united effort to demonstate the signif- 
cance and the power of the Christian 
fellowship. 

For us there is no alternative but to 
serve God in every moment of our lives, 
to treat all men as brothers, to work to- 
ward the day when suffering and strife 
will be replaced with cooperation anq 
love and when peace shall abide in place 
of war. 

We are not alone in this task. The 
strength of Christ is ours. Divine re- 
sources flow through us, and human fel- 
lowship sustains us as we give ourselves 
to the Church of Christ and its mission 
in the world. 

This is primarily a young people’s 
movement. But perhaps adult readers 
of this page can encourage the young 
people they know to answer “The Call” 
by signing the commitment and paying 
their dollar in their own church’s youth 
group. However, if their group is not 
cooperating in this important effort, 
they can designate their gifts for The 
Call and send them to Youth Division, 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 


“MAN OF THE YEAR” 


Dumont Clarke, Presbyterian, USA, 
minister of Asheville, N. C., has been 
named ‘‘man of the year in service to 
Southern agriculture” by the Progres- 
sive Farmer magazine. Mr. Clarke was 
cited for his efforts to spread the Lord's 
Acre movement in the rural South. Un- 
der this plan, each church member cul- 
tivates an acre of land or raises and sells 
a farm animal, and gives the proceeds 
to the church. Several months ago Mr. 
Clarke was chosen by the same maga- 
zine as the rural minister of the year 
in North Carolina. For the past 22 
years, he has been religious director of 
the Farmers Federation, a cooperative 
farmers’ organization covering a num- 
ber of Southern mountain counties. 


A Deaf Musician 


DEAF MAN composed the 
world’s noblest music. It has 
been said of Ludwig von Bee- 


thoven that “his colossal genius has 
never been equaled in the world of mu- 
sic.’”” Yet all his greatest works were 
produced after his hearing was entirely 
gone. 

His talent inherited. 
From an early age he was forced by his 
father to practice long hours daily on 
the piano and the violin. At fourteen 
he had achieved renown as a performer 
and as a composer. By his twenty-fifth 
had hundred 
works. He was to die at the early age 
of fifty-six, yet 


musical was 


year he composed three 
so stupendous was his 


output that his complete works fill 
thirty-eight volumes. 

Few concentrated so 
Beethoven did upon his 
compositions. He would shut himself 
the world for weeks 

Much of his best work was 


done in the open forests near Vienna. 


men have ever 


massively as 


off from outside 


at a time. 


God’s Living Letters 


Sometimes in his room he worked as if 
in a trance, oblivious of everything ex- 
cept his musical ideas. 


Many musical critics considered Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth the greatest of all sym- 
phonies. When it was first performed 
in Vienna in 1824, its composer had 
been deaf for more than a quarter of 
a century. At the conclusion of the final 
chorus, the whole house rocked with 
wild applause. Everybody joined in the 
jubilation, that is everybody except the 
composer. Beethoven was seen with his 
back to the audience, eyes intent upon 
his score, too deaf to hear even the 
prolonged acclaim. 


In his ascent to the pinnacle Beetho- 
ven climbed over many formidable bar- 
riers. His father was a drunkard, his 
mother died early, his own health was 
wretched, he was cursed with a terrible 
temper, he worried constantly about 
money. But his immortal music will en- 
rich all the generations yet to be born. 


By Kirby Page 
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No. 36 in a series on the Ten Commandments (X-b) 


SOME THOUGHTS ON COVETING 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





— 


“Neither the immoral nor the dirty- 
minded nor the covetous man (which 
latter is, in effect, worshipping a false 
god) has any inheritance in the King- 
dom of Christ and of God.’’—Ephesians 
5:5 (Phillips). 


ET US BE CLEAR about what 
coveting means. To covet does 
not mean the same thing as to de- 
sire. If my neighbor has eggs to sell 
and I want some of those eggs, that is 
not coveting; in fact, my neighbor hopes 
I will like the eggs enough to want 
some more. So it is with anything my 
neighbor has for sale, whether in a fa- 
mous department store or the corner 
grocery. Wanting something you need 
and can pay for is not coveting. 
Coveting is not the same thing as 
admiring; and admiring need not be a 
sin. I can admire a sunset without 
wanting to own it or to take it away 
from anyone. So [ can admire my 
neighbor’s house or my neighbor’s wife 
without wanting either one. Admira- 
tion is of the nature of aesthetic enjoy- 
ment, and that kind of pleasure differs 
from other kinds in being impersonal, 
quite different from the pleasure of 
ownership or control. Aesthetic appre- 
ciation may range all the way from mild 
pleasure up to enthusiasm and rapture. 
It is just the same, whether one is ad- 
miring a string of pearls in the jeweler’s 
window, or on a neighbor’s throat, or 
seeing it in the mirror on one’s own. 


Indeed, a person who does not own 
a thing (like a necklace, car or yacht) 
may have far more pleasure in look- 
ing at it and thinking about it than 
the poor owner does, for only the 
owner has to worry about moth and 
rust. 


Now there is one case where one can 
really want what one’s neighbor has, 
and yet not be guilty of coveting, in any 
bad sense. That is the situation where 
what the neighbor has cannot be trans- 
ferred from him to anyone else; it can 
only be duplicated. For example: I 
may know a man who is a skilled cor- 
netist, and I may ‘‘covet”’ his skill with 
the cornet. But I can’t possibly take 
that skill from him and put it into my- 
self. If I have the right talent, I can, 
by hard work, perhaps become as gooa 
a cornetist as my neighbor; but it 
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doesn’t hurt him a bit; I have taken 
nothing from him. Indeed, if I take 
him for my teacher I may even be help- 
ing him. So one may wish he had his 
neighbor’s complexion, or his cheerful 
spirit, or his industrious habits, but 
these can never be stolen; they can only 
be imitated. To put it into one sentence: 
Emulation is not coveting, and it is sin- 
ful only when it is combined with the 
wish to outshine or to outdo, to ‘‘down”’ 
someone else. 


T IS a real case of coveting only 
when what is coveted can be stolen. 
And of course some things can be 

stolen that are not ‘‘things” at all. For 
instance, let us say seven men are on 
a committee to do some important plan- 
ning. If the committee is successful 
the seven will deserve credit for what 
was done. If any one member of that 
committee hopes to get that credit, or 
the lion’s share of it, for himself, then 
he is guilty of covetousness; for if he 
succeeds in “hogging” the credit, he 
will have robbed the six others who 
were equally responsible for the group- 
success. It make no difference whether 
the credit has a market value or not; 
it has prestige-value, at least. 


Incidentally, this is the kind of 
coveting to which ministers are per- 
haps most often tempted. We don’t 
feel any wish to grab our neighbor’s 
wallet, but oh, how quick we are to 
grab the spotlight! 


This Tenth Commandment is a hint 
and a clue for the interpretation of all. 
One clue is that sin is, at root, spiritual 
or mental. Not that sin is never physi- 
eal; but all sins of action are first sins 
of thought or of attitude. Before steal- 
ing, comes coveting; before adultery, 
comes lust; before murder, anger or 
avarice; before idolatry, self-love. 

Another hint is that sins are inter- 
connected. Coveting is usually thought 
to be the beginning of stealing, and so 
it is; hut it is the beginning of adultery 
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too. When Nathan denounced David 
for taking Bathsheba, he did not accuse 
him of adultery, he accused him of 
theft. Coveting may be back of false 
witness, and it is very often behind mur- 
der. Indeed, the hot-blooded killer is 
less likely to repeat his crime than is 
the cold-blooded one. Anger comes and 
goes; greed is a constant habit of the 
mind. Soft words turn away anger; but 
where are the words that will turn 
away greed? Paul, furthermore, once 
identified covetousness with idolatry; 
the covetous man really has made a god 
out of himself. 


So, very few sins, if any, remain 
by themselves; one runs into another, 
for all, in the long run, come from 
the sinful heart. 


OVETOUSNESS illustrates one 
more point: Sin hurts the sinner 
even when it hurts no one else. 

Here is one of the sharp differences be- 
tween breaking God’s law and violating 
human laws. The law of the city, of 
the land, holds a man to account only 
when it can be shown that he has dam- 
aged someone else. But sin is still sin 
even if it damages no one else. A 
covetous man may never get a single 
thing he covets; he may lack the op- 
portunity, or the courage, to get what 
he wants. No law of man will get him, 
if all he does is covet. But the law of 
God is inexorable. Even if a man covets 
what can never be his, the sharp tooth 
of discontent gnaws and gnaws at him 
till all his happiness is gone. 

Covetousness, that invisible sin, is 
doubly dire: if it is unrestrained it adds 
sin to sin, for the greedy man is never 
satisfied; but if it is restrained by law 
or custom or by shame, it eats out the 
heart and poisons the mind. 

The covetous soul would find even 
heaven unendurable. 
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TUNE IN 


“CHRIST DOES HELP” 


SYNOD EVANGELISTIC SERIES 
IN FIVE SYNODS 


Speakers for week of February 3 


SYNOD SPEAKER 
North Carolina Rev. Edgar A. Woods 
Georgia Rev. Harry K. Holland 
Louisiana Rev. O. M. Anderson 
Tennessee Rev. A. L. Currie 
Appalachia Rev. D. R. Greenhoe 




















MINISTERIAL Laurinburg, N. C., a graduate of David- 


son College and Union Seminary. He 








MENTION won the Salem Fellowship at the latter 
institution and studied at the University 

of Edinburgh. His pastorates have been 

CHRISTIAN RELATIONS SEC’Y. in Charleston, W. Va., and St. Pauls, 


Malcolm P. Calhoun, until recently N. C., before going to York in 1944. 
pastor at York, S. C., has accepted the 
post of secretary of the Division of oOWaNnNGES 
Christian Relations of the Board of 


Church Extension. He will succeed William L. McLeod, St. Charles, La., 
John H. Marion, Jr.. the division’s first has accepted a call to become associate 
head, Richmond, Va., who resigned in (with W. A. Alexander) of the First 
1950. Mr. Calhoun will complete grad- Church, Shreveport, La. 

uate work now underway at Union Goodridge A. Wilson, executive secre- 


Seminary in May, after which it is ex- tary for the Synod of Tennessee, has re- 
pected that he will move to Atlanta. signed that post in order to assume 
Now 49 years old, he is a native of similar duties for Abingdon Presbytery, 
with headquarters in Bristol, Va. 
*hilip A. Mickel, Roanoke, Va., is to 
Begin Freshman Work ee ~ & 


SEKCOND SEMESTER, JAN. 26, 1952 become pastor of the Glenwood church, 
A’ Greensboro, N. C. 


AT 
PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR Louis F. Hoffman, former pastor of 





COLLEGE the First (USA) church, Wildwood, 
N. J., has begun his work as pastor of 
and after attending ten weeks of the Belmont church, Roanoke, Va. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, JUNE 9, 1952 2 
you may rank as Sophomore. Fred R. McAlister, of the Philadel- 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT phia church, Mint Hill, N. C., has ac- 
with 10th, 11th, 12th grades. Thor-| cepted a call to become superintendent 
oughness. Personal attention. Chris- of the Dunlap Orphans Home (ARP 


tian emphasis. . a" 
Weise for catalog to Box BR, church), Brighton, Tenn., effective 


Maxton, N. C. Feb. 1. 
William B. Young, Radford, Va. 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


PURSUING THE SAME HIGH 
PURPOSES OF THE FOUNDERS 
John BR. Cunningham, President 








A source of distinguished Christian 






od =* leadership continuously since 1849, 
and worthy of your support. 





W. B. GUERRANT, President 


Student Uniten Bullding 





@ AUSTIN COLLEGE @ “HXs" © 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


An accredited, four-year, liberal arts 
college offering a core of general educa- 
tion and many fields of specialization. For 
information write THE REGISTRAR. 


Chariton C. Jernigan, President 





CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 











KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian @ Coeducational @ Founded 1567 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences 
Fully accredited Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business 
edueation. FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, 
(2) Academic, (3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. Sixty- 
acre campus. Intra-mural sports. Dormitories. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog and illustrated booklet 

R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 
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(Fairlawn church), has accepted a Call 
to the Alta Vista, Va., church effective 
Feb. 1. 


John McPherson, formerly of Severna 
Park, Md. (USA church), has become 
pastor of Calvary church (US), Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

H. Louis Patrick, of the First ARp 
church, Charlotte, N. C., has received 
orders from the Navy Department to 
report for active duty, possibly in the 
Marine Corps. Mr. Patrick and the of- 
ficers and congregation have joined in 
a request for deferment, particularly un- 
til the transfer of the First church to 
Mecklenburg Presbytery (of the Us 
church) has been completed. 

Sam S. Cappel, formerly of Blowing 
Rock, N. C., is now at Chaplain School, 
Naval Training Sta., Newport, R. I. 

Edgar L. Storey, Jr., from Rayville, 
La., to Box 983, Vivian, La. 

J. Harvey Glass from Arlington, Va., 
to 122 Hillerest Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Arthur M. Field from Charleston, §. 
C., to Rt. 4, Holston Dr., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

R. E. Ford from Wilson, N. C., to 
Everglades church, Belle Glade, Pla. 

T. P. Horger, Jr., from Ft. Walton, 
Fla., to Todd Memorial church, Laurens, 
S. ¢. 


LECTURESHIP ON PREACHING 

At the recent celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of the pastorate of Harris 
E. Kirk at the Franklin Street church, 
Baltimore, announcement was made of 
the beginning of a fund to establish the 
“Harris E. Kirk Lectureship on Preach- 
ing’? at Union Seminary in Virginia. 


AACU OFFICER 


John R. Cunningham, president of 
Davidson College, was named _ vice- 
president and a member of the board of 


COSA 
“By their fruits 
ye shall know them” 








. .- A Time for Cooperating 


Teamwork is stressed in a 
Schreiner education for com- 
plete citizenship. 


SCHREINER 
Presbyterian Military College 


Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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directors of the Association of American 
Colleges and Universities at its annual 
meeting in Washington. For the past 
two years Dr. Cunningham has been 
treasurer of the organization. 


NIEMOELLER TO VISIT 

Martin Niemoeller, widely known 
German pastor, will make his sixth visit 
to the United States next month. He is 
scheduled to go on a speaking tour of 
the country beginning Feb. 19, under 
the auspices of the American office of 
the World Council of Churches. He will 
return to Germany on Mar. 27. (RNS) 


FORMER BARIUM HEAD DIES 

Joseph B. Johnston, head of the 
Barium Springs orphanage of the Synod 
of North Carolina from 1922 to 1949 
died December 19 after an illness of 
several months. Since his retirement, 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnston had made their 
home in Statesville, N. C. Awarded the 
LL. D. degree by Davidson College in 
1950, Dr. Johnston was widely recog- 
nized for signal achievements in the 
field of orphans’ care. He was an elder 
in the church and in 1947 was modera- 
tor of the Synod of North Carolina. The 
Statesville Daily Record, commenting 
on his death, said: 


“Mr. Johnston will be best remem- 
bered as the ‘father’ of thousands of 
children who passed through Barium 
during his 27 years as its superintend- 
ent. ‘I can call each child by name,’ he 
once said. ‘Sometimes, when I’m driv- 
ing along, I name them—by cottages— 
just to keep in practice.’ 

“After he retired at Barium, he 
moved to Statesville. where he became 
associated with Davis hospital. But 
when he went back to visit at Barium it 
was a touching, sight to see the little 
children swarm over him with affection. 
That would be proof enough of his suc- 
cess in life.’’ 


The Record urged that the new 
Barium gymnasium-activities building 
be named for him, since “he loved 
sports and did as much as any man in 
the state to develop the athletic pro- 
gram in the schools.” 


“Christ in Daily Life” 
The Presbyterian U. S. Series of 
THE PROTESTANT HOUR 





SUNDAY 

FEBRUARY 3 
Topic 

© “WHY ARE You 


WORRIED?” 





Rev. Thomas HM. McDill, Jr. 


Consult your newspaper for time 


Write for copies of the message 








Gains Shown by Agencies 
In Nine Months’ Report 


With one-quarter of the church year 
remaining, benevolences reported by 
the Assembly’s agencies as of December 
31 stood as follows: 

Annuities and Relief (Louisville), 
$131,071; decrease from last year, $4,- 
576. 

Church Extension (Atlanta), $370,- 
544; increase , $26,651; Self-denial, 
Program of Progress, etc., $136,322; 
increase, $29,943. 

Christian Education (Richmond), 
$218,822: increase, $29,975. 


increase, $48,444; 
cies, $9,124. 


602; increase, $103,602; 
Progress, $161,660; 


General Fund (Atlanta), $200,327; 
Inter-Church Agen- 


World Missions (Nashville), $771,- 
Program of 
increase, $24,863. 














SOUND ECONOMICAL 
EXPEDITIOUS 


BROADWAY PLAN 
CHURCH FINANCE 


J. $. BRACEWELL 
Director 
1408 Sterling Building 
Houston, Texas 




















Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 


Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 


A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 
A good place for an investment 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








Worship Folder 


For special days and general use. Lith- 
ographed on good stock suitable for 
mimeographing. 

Catalog and samples upon request. 
Get your copy today! 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARTS PRESS 
Louisville 12. Ky. 








COLLEGE 


RED SPRINGS, N.C. 


for 1952-53 
Write: 


President 


FLORA MACDONALD 


A capacity enrollment for 1951-52 
Applications now being received 


MARSHALL SCOTT WOODSON, 











1776 Hampden-Sydney College 


A liberal arts college for men 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 


1952 








OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 
As fares Stillman, so 


fares our work with the 
Negro people. 





STI LLMAN COLLEGE 





Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


e@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 
in your will? 


eWhy not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 
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40,000,000 People Calling 


By EUGENE L. DANIEL* 


HE RECORD of our missionaries 

in foreign lands is a good one. 

We should have justifiable pride 
in the accomplishments of our repre- 
sentatives who have published “The 
Good News” and established the church 
in many places where Christ was for- 
merly unknown. Even today a mighty 
work is being carried on in eight coun- 
tries where our denomination has re- 
sponsibility. We have 382 active for- 
eign missionaries today. 


Last year—despite disastrous dis- 
ruption in our work in China and 
Korea—there the largest in- 
gathering of Christian converts of any 
year since our foreign mission pro- 
gram was inaugurated. Ten thou- 
sand were added to the _ visible 
church in these lands. Our corps of 
splendid missionaries is doing its 
utmost around the world. 


was 


We should be thankful for their 
achievements but we will be humble if 
we consider the whole foreign mission- 
ary situation. Our church is resnonsi- 
ble for Christianizine about 40,000,000 
non-Christian persons in eight count- 
tries of the world. This large figure is 
approximately the same number of per- 
sons as those who populate our South- 
land. What sort of a job could 382 
full-time church workers do if they were 
responsible for the whole Southland? 
They could reach only a small fraction 
of the people. Likewise our foreign 
mission force is able to reach only a 
small fraction of the people for whom 
they are responsible. 


Almost Any Village 


In Congo we could win almost any 
village for Jesus Christ these days—but 
we haven’t enough evangelists to reach 
every village. In Congo the only schools 
are mission schools. We have the op- 
portunity to give these African children 
a Christian education—but we haven’t 
enough primary school teachers and su- 
pervisors. We mizcht furnish literature 
to shape the thoughts and lives of this 
awakening people—but we do not have 
enough missionaries who can write and 
translate. 

In Portugal we have our foot in the 
slightly opened The life-giving 
streams of the Christian Gospel should 
be poured into this benighted land. For 
two years our Board has been looking 
for a minister and his wife 


door. 


to take a 


*Candidate Secretary, Board of World 
Missions. 
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definite opening in Lisbon, but no quali- 
fied couple has been found. We must 
find a minister who can teach in the new 
seminary and do the work of an evan- 


gelist for our newest mission field— 
Portugal. 
The Protestant Church is on the 


march in Brazil. 
the 


The missionaries and 
jrazilian Christians are going for- 
ward as rapidly as they are able, but 
greater victories for Christ are within 
reach if only sufficient missionaries were 
there to go in and possess the land. 
Mexico, our nearest field, is worthy 
of a greater effort than our church has 
put forth yet. Today our Board is pre- 
pared to send four evangelistic couples, 
one nurse, one laboratory technician and 
other specialized missionaries to this 
land, but we do not have the qualified 
volunteers who are now ready to go. 


To Japan: 10 a Year 


The Board of World Missions is com- 
mitted to sending ten new missionaries 
each year to Japan for the next several 
years. This means we are planning to 
double the strength of our Japan Mis- 
sion. During the church year 1951-52 
we could only muster two life-time mis- 
sionaries, one short-term missionary, 
and one short-term specialist to join our 
effort in Japan. This was disappointing 
to all. A day of amazing opportunity 
has come to Japan but we have not been 
able, thus far, to meet the opportunity. 
The prospects for 1952-53 are brighter. 
We believe we will have as many as ten 
new missionaries for Japan during the 
1952-53 church year. Approximately 
ten evangelists, educators, teachers, and 
other specialists will be needed each 
year for the next five years in Japan. 


Our missionaries on the field have 
estimated that eighty active mission- 
aries are needed to fulfill our respon- 
sibilities in Japan. At the present 
time we have approximately 40. 


We should not he insensitive to the 
need for evangelizing Japan today. 
Many in high places have urged us to 
send missionaries to Japan now. God 
has flung open the dcor. We should not 
fail to enter therein. 


Reopening Door in Korea 


The evacuation of Korea in 1950 
decimated our Korea Mission force. Be- 
fore the Korea War began our force of 
missionaries was all too small. How- 
ever, we had fifty Korea missionaries in 
those days. Ten are back on the field 








DANIEL: Today about half as many 
missionaries as 25 years ago, in pro- 
portion. 


today. Men missionaries without their 
families may now return to the field. 
Medical doctors and nurses may go in 
also. In recent weeks government offi- 
cials have opened the way for new 
single men missionaries to go to Korea 
for the first time. The area where our 
church is working in Korea is well re- 
moved from the present fighting zone. 
The crying need of Korea is so well 
known that one need not dwell on it 
here. It is sufficient to say that we 
could use many times the number of 
single men missionaries who are able 
to be on the field In Korea today. 


Twenty-five years ago we had over 
500 foreign missionaries. This was 
more than 1/10 of one per cent of 
our church’s membership. Today we 
have 382, or slightly over 1/20 of one 
per cent. 


Could this comparatively small num- 
ber of missionaries truly express the re- 
sponse of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. to the needs of the non-Chris- 
tian world? Could it express our true 
response to Christ’s command that we 
preach the Gosnel throughout the 
world? It is difficult to believe we will 
be satisfied with the small force of mis- 
sionaries we have today. 


Our Church Is Able 


The church should increase its mis- 
sionary force abroad in faith and bold- 
ness. It will require additional funds, to 
be sure, but our church is financially 
able to send the missionaries required to 
do an adequate job. Let us give gen- 
erously and cheerfully. To enlarge our 
missionary force abroad will require 
commitment of life. 

Let us inquire whether God is calling 
us. Let us gladly give of our sons and 
daughters to bear the only Good News 
this old world has ever heard. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Decisions of Two Rich Men 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 10, 1952 
Luke 18:18-23; 19:1-10. 


Our lesson this week brings before 
us two rich men, both of whom found 
that money in itself does not satisfy the 
deepest longings of the soul. Forced to 
make a choice, the two men reacted 
quite differently. One turned away 
from life’s highest vaiues because of his 
wealth; the other sacrificed his wealth 
pecause he had found life’s highest 
values. Men today still face the same 
choice, whether they are rich, or 
whether they are poor. 


I. The Man Who Turned Away from 
Life’s Highest Values 


Luke tells us that the man was a 
ruler (probably in the local synagogue) 
and that he was very rich. Matthew 
adds that he was young, and we would 
have surmised that from the fact that 
he ran unto Jesus. Middle-aged men, 
much less old men, do not run if they 
can help it, especially when they are 
rich and occupy places of authority. We 
are looking then at a young man, who 
held a responsible position in the eyes 
of his fellowmen, and who possessed a 
large fortune, which he had presumably 
inherited from his father. 

This young man was evidently at- 
tracted by Jesus’ message of the King- 
dom of God and came, therefore, with 
his eager question, ‘‘Good Teacher, what 
shall I do to inherit eternal life?” 

Men do not use the same language 
today. but consciously or unconsciously 
have the same longing. That is clear 
from the wide-spread popularity of 
books that offer peace of mind to the 
men and women of this confused and 
troubled generation. The eternal life 
which the rich young ruler sought was 
not mere extension of existence beyond 
the grave. It was a “life so rich and 
full, so altogether good and satisfying, 
that one could wish to live it forever.” 

Jesus’ answer must have surprised 
him, as it still surprises some of us. 
“Why do you call me good?”’ he asked. 
“No one is good but God alone.” Jesus 
did not mean to deny that he was good, 
or to imply that he was God because 
he was good. He desired rather to 
warn the young man against superficial 
ideas of goodness, against the idea that 
aman could ever be satisfied with his 
goodness, or think for a moment that 
he had attained to the divine ideal. He 
wished to turn his thoughts away from 
one who could teach him what to do to 
inherit eternal life, to God the abso- 
lutely Good One in whom alone is good- 
ness and life, who was the source and 
explanation of his own goodness. 

He then reminded the young man of 
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the commandments, particularly those 
commandments which embraced social 
Obligations and human responsibilities. 
The ruler replied, *‘All these I have kept 
irom my youth.”’ 


The apocryphal gospel of the Naza- 
rene asserts that to the young man’s 
claim the Lord replied: ‘‘How sayest 
thou, I have kept the law and the 
prophets? How does it stand written 
in the iaw? ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself’; and see, many of thy 
brethren are covered with filth and 
dying of hunger while thy house is full 
of good things and nothing at all goes 
out from it to them.’” These words 
are spurious, no doubt, but they help 
us to realize that this rich man made 
an astounding claim when he asserted 
that he had fulfilled all these moral ob- 
ligations. It is doubtful, to say the 
least, whether he had given any special 
thought to ‘‘the starving, ragged, dis- 
eased, enslaved thsusands who were of 
the same race and reiigion as himself.”’ 
As a ruler in the synagogue he certainly 
detested the Samaritans and despised 
all Gentiles. 

Despite his moral blindness, his pal- 
pable_ self-righteousness, Jesus saw 
something in his character that ap- 
pealed to him. The man was no con- 
scious hypocrite, only self-deceived, and 
with great possibilities for good. Mark 
tells us that “Jesus looked at him and 
loved him.”’ 

“One thing you still lack,’’ he said. 
“Sell all that you have and distribute 
to the poor and you will have treasure 
in heaven; and come, follow me.” 

There are two injunctions here: (1) 
to sell and then distribute all that he 
had; and (2) to come and follow Jesus. 
Many of Jesus’ disciples (particularly 
in the early Christian centuries) have 
taken this first injunction as universally 
applicable and have actually sold all of 
their property and given the proceeds to 
the poor. Roman Catholics still regard 
it as one of the commandments for a 
perfect life, and this understanding 
leads many devout men and women to 
spend their lives in a monastery or con- 
vent. Protestants do not accept this in- 
terpretation. Certainly it was not a re- 
quirement that Jesus urged upon any of 
his other disciples and a number of 
them were well to do. It seems more 
likely, then, that Jesus, dealing as he 
always did with the particular needs of 
the individual before him, saw that 
wealth stood between this man and his 
goal, that riches were slowly dethroning 
God in his heart, and he urged him to 
take the step that he individually 


needed to take. 

But that was only the first step. The 
second was to “‘Come, follow me.” This 
command was to tke taken literally. 
Jesus was inviting him to become one 
of his intimate disciples, to follow him 
that he might become a fisher of men. 
As Ernest Fremont Tittle has written: 

This young man ‘‘stood at a turning 
point in world history. New forces were 
being released among men, a new faith 
and aspiration and regenerative power 
whereby millions of individual lives 
would be redeemed from sin and despair 
and a new glory placed in the face of 
mankind. He stood on the threshold of 
a new age and was called to leadership 
of the forces of that age.’’ (The 
Gospel According to Luke, Harper and 
Brothers. ) 

If the rich young ruler had been will- 
ing to accept the Master’s invitation, a 
new world would have opened before 
his eyes and he wouid have found the 
heart satisfaction that his wealth had 
denied him. 

Jesus’ words do not teach us that a 
man can find eternal life by keeping 
the commandments. Unfortunately that 
way is beyond us. There will always 
be something that we lack. But Jesus’ 
words do indicate that only a good man 
can inherit eternal life. They suggest 
that ‘“‘devotion to the highest may re- 
quire more from us than we anticipated 
when we professed a desire to walk on 
the highroad of God’s service.’ Also 
that if there is anything that is stand- 
ing between us and the Kingdom we 
must be willing to sacrifice it. And 
that if we are willing to make this 
sacrifice and follow Jesus we shall find 
that satisfying life which shall endure 
through all eternity. 

As the 20th Century Quarterly puts 
it, “The young ruler had all the polish 
of a gentleman. He was not bad. He 
was just not good enough at the point 
where service to humanity loomed 
larger than riches.’’ Not good enough, 
and not wise enough. The road which 
he chose to tread was not the road that 
led to life’s highest values. 


If. A Man Who Found Life’s Highest 
Values 


Zaccheus was a chief publican, or as 
Moffatt translates it, the head of the tax 
gatherers in the city of Jericho, which 
was a large frontier city, with an im- 
mense carrying trade and a considerable 
local trade in costly balsams. The pub- 
licans had no fixed salaries, but farmed 
out the taxes, agreeing to pay the Ro- 
mans certain sums annually, and being 
allowed to keep for themselves as much 
as they could extort from the merchants 
and farmers. Such a system obviously 
cultivated the spirit of greed, cruelty 
and trickery, and the universal hatred 
and scorn felt for the publicans was 
generally justified. The fact that Zac- 
cheus was a chief publican and rich 
suggests, at least, that he had used his 
office as a means of gain (as a number 
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of our own collectors of internal reve- 
nue seem to have done). Riches, how- 
ever, 


‘had brought to him neither happi- 
ness nor peace of mind. He was prob- 
ably the loneliest man in Jericho; too 
ood for the companionship of the scum 
that served him as underlings; too bad, 
in the estimate of his fellow-Jews, to 
have any share in their social life. . 
These publicans had got a bad name, 
and were in danger of sinking to the 
level of the people’s estimate of them. 
Looked upon as degraded, they tended 
to become degraded. Having no char- 
acter to support, they did not trouble 
themselves at all about the conventions 
of society.” (Thos. E. Miller: Portraits 
of Men in the New Testament.) 


And yet, there was a longing in his 
heart for something better. That is 
evident from his ardent desire to see 
Jesus. Unable to push his way through 
the crowd, or to look over their 
shoulders, he ran on ahead of the 
crowd and scrambled up the trunk of 
a sycamore tree. Perched there on a 
convenient branch he could see all that 
was going on. 

Why did he climb the tree? It was 
something more than mere curiosity, 
for he was no schoolboy, but a grown 
citizen of Jericho, a rich man, success- 
ful in his business. ‘‘Had he some sharp 
twinges of conscience, and was he hop- 
ing that in Jesus he would find some 
way to be better? He had certainly 
neard the orthodox Jews sharply criti- 
cizing Jesus as ‘a friend of tax gath- 
erer’s (a contemptuous phrase,) as 
some today say a “Nigger-lover,’’ and as 
one who had even called a publican to 
be one of his disciples. Perhaps it was 
this which made Zaccheus so keen to 
see Jesus. 

He was greatly amazed when Jesus 
stopped by the tree, looked up and said, 
“Zaccheus, make haste and come down; 
fcr I must stay at your house today.’’ 

Jesus had eaten before with publicans 
und sinners, but this is the first time, so 
far as we know that he ever invited 
himself to the home of any man. Some- 
one has suggested that Matthew, who 
was himself a publican before he was 
drawn to Jesus, may have mentioned 
the name of Zaccheus to Jesus. As they 
approached Jericho he may have said, 
“My old friend, Zaccheus, lives in 
Jericho. He is a chief publican now. I 
would like for you to look him up. 
Maybe you can do something for him.’’ 
It may be that Jesus had noted Zac- 
cheus’ effort to shoulder his way 
through the crowd, his eagerness in 
climbing the sycamore tree, and with 
unfailing insight had discerned his 
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spiritual hunger. Or perhaps someone 
in the crowd had cried, ‘‘Why even that 
beast of a publican has come to see 
Jesus. Look at him up there in the 
tree.’ At any rate Jesus saw an op- 
portunity to be kind to a man to whom 
ordinarily little kindness was shown. 
He did not stand on ceremony. He told 
Zaccheus that he wished to be his guest. 

Zaccheus was probably no more 
amazed than the crowd. Publicans 
were beyond the pale. Decent citizens, 
and certainly rabbis, would not enter 
the home of a pubiican or sinner, much 
less break bread with him. Jesus was 
endangering his standing in Jericho. 
He was deliberately risking his popu- 
larity with the crowd of pilgrims, as he 
would in the South today, if he asked 
to dine in the home of a Negro. 

As for Zaccheus, he was as one in a 
dream. ‘He had never heard such 
words before. They were the first hu- 
man, brotherly words spoken to him 
since he had taken up the hatred busi- 
ness of collecting taxes. They touched 
a chord in his heart that had long been 
silent. They made him feel that he was 
not an outcast, but still human.’’ Jesus 
had treated him as though he were a 
brother. He did not stand on his dig- 
nity. He made haste and came down 
(one cannot come down a sycamore 
tree with haste, and at the same time 
with dignity) and greeted the Master 
joyfully, saying what pleasure it would 
give him to have Jesus as his guest. 

The people were shocked. Jesus, a 
guest of a Jew who had sold himself to 
Rome, and had betrayed God in so do- 
ing! They were furious. ‘‘Look,’’ they 
muttered, ‘‘He is gone in to lodge with 
a man who is a sinner.”’ 

Says Basil Matthews: 


“It was indeed a brave act: Many 
would have said a foolhardy one, for 
Jesus so to endanger the confidence and 
support of the mass of pilgrims who 
were his defense against the high 
priests, and to do that on the eve of the 
Sabbath before the supreme crisis of 
his life. Zaccheus heard the murmur- 
ing. He stopped in the street, just as 
they were about to enter the house, 
probably, and with all the crowd of 
pilgrims, as well as fellow-citizens of 
Jericho as his witnesses, he cried, ‘Here 
and now, Master, I will give half of all 
that I possess to the poor; and if I have 
cheated anybody (an admission of 
guilt), I will give four times as much 
back to him.’ 

“Zaccheus was_ transformed. His 
values were turned upside down. In 
one sweep he gave away not only half 
of his great wealth, but ample repay- 
ment of taxes unjustly extorted. It was 
a superb repentance, made publicly in 
face of the folk he had wronged.” 


What was it that had so changed Zac- 
cheus? Dr. Manson thinks that Zac- 
cheus’ pledge was the spontaneous re- 
sponse to the gracious act of Jesus in 
voluntarily electing to visit a sinner’s 
abode. Moved by a desire to show him- 
self worthy of the Master’s confidence, 
Zaccheus turned and faced in the other 
direction. Basil Matthews says that it 


was Jesus’ love that swept aside all the 
hate that the Jews had for the pub- 


licans. Instead of giving him the colq 
shoulder of derision, Jesus had asked 
him to take him right into his home. 
He did not simply offer Zaccheus 
friendship; he asked of Zaccheus the 
courtesies of friendship. It was a mas- 
ter stroke. It made of Zaccheus a new 
man, just, honorable and courageous. 

Jesus said, ‘“‘Today saivation has come 
to this house.’’ Does he mean that gal- 
vation was the result of his act of resti- 
tution? No, it was the other way 
around. The act of restitution was the 
evidence and the result of salvation 
which had already come. This is borne 
out by the words which follow, “since 
he also is a son of Abraham.” The Jews 
would not allow publicans any part in 
the Jewish hope; Jesus reminded them 
that Zaccheus was a true son of Abra- 
ham. His present resolve proved it be- 
yond all doubt. 

All of this has happened, Jesus added, 
in accordance with his mission, “for 
the Son of Man came to seek and to save 
that which was lost.”” Jesus had sought 
Zaccheus, though he was on his way to 
Bethany and though he had less than 
a week to live. He had not waited for 
Zaccheus to seek him out, he had sought 
Zaccheus. He had not pressed on him 
a query, “Are you saved?” He had 
merely asked to enter a home, which 
no other religious person in Jericho had 
ever deigned to enter. He only sought 
to be a friend to one whom no other re- 
ligious person in Jericho was willing to 
befriend. That, said Jesus, is my mis- 
sion, to seek those that are lost, and 
this, he indicated, was his method. If 
it was Jesus’ mission, it must be the 
church’s mission, and if it was Jesus’ 
method, it must be our method, too. 

And not only to seek, but also to save. 
He had saved Zaccheus. He had saved 
his soul from everlasting death, no 
doubt. He had certainly saved him 
from a life of selfishness here on earth. 
And had made him to know a greater 
joy than he had ever before known. It 
is his changed attitude toward life that 
Jesus appeals to as the evidence of his 
salvation. The Son of Man came not 
not only to seek, but also to save those 
that are lost. 

And so today. He saves from sin. 
But that is not all. He saves from 
ignorance and presumption, from self- 
confidence and despair, from bitterness 
and loneliness, from frustration and 
fear, from hatred and contempt. But 
even Jesus can only stand at the door 
and knock. We, like Zaccheus, must 
open the door of our heart. Only then 
will the dear Lord enter in. Many have 
closed their hearts to him in our mod- 
ern world, because we who are his dis- 
ciples do not reflect his spirit. 


Lesson commentary based on “Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons: The In- 
ternational Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching,” copyrighted, 1952, by the Di- 
vision of Christian Education, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
uu. s 
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BOOK NOTES 


RELIGION AND THE NEW PSY- 
CHOLOGY. By Alson J. Smith. Double- 
day & Co., Inc. 192 pp. $2.50. 

“The New Psychology” is para- 
sychology, the study of phenomena be- 
yond the range of present day psy- 
chology, or extra-sensory perception. 
Mr. Smith, a minister, believes that 
man’s true citizenship lies in the world 
of the spirit and that “‘it is the scientist 
who joins with the theologian today to 
proclaim that this is in truth a real 
world—perhaps, ultimately, the only 





real world.’’ In his book he is “trying 
to show that the age-old insights of re- 
ligious faith are now getting a founda- 
tion of facts from the laboratories of the 
same sciences that once rejected them.” 


After the records of some interest- 
ing experiments in extra-sensory per- 
ception, he sets forth the seven ways in 
which “this new knowledge from the 
laboratories of science contribute to the 
mending of the broken circle of faith,”’ 
but they seem to be based on very in- 
sufficient evidence and the average 
reader would question their validity. If 
you are interested in extra-sensory the 
book may appeal to you. It will scarcely 


strengthen the faith of the man in the 
street. 
JAMES W. WITHERSPOON. 
Beckley, W. Va. 
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SIX CENTS per word and inital including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 











HELP WANTED 





CHURCH SECRETARY-DRE—Forest Hill 

Presbyterian Church offers a challeng- 
ing opportunity to one who wants a vital, 
satisfying work. Inquiries held strictly 
confidential. Address Rev. C. C. Crawford, 
1510 W. 44th St., Richmond, Va. 
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“a e . 
Her life is above all... sacrificial” . . 





CONCERNING MISS FLORENCE ROOT. 
a we have an honor to tell a story of Miss Root who 
was and is a missionary of your nations, She stayed here 
ever at that time of great event, 25th June 1951 which was 
greadful in mind . . . her life in Korea was above all a 
sacrificial life. Miss Root, during the communist’s army 
occupied here in which her parish is, refuged into a cave 
and sometimes climed up a steep mountain, She come back 
from that mountain and led and saved many people who 
were in dangerous states. She cooperated in the police de- 
partment, the army and the executive. She relieved the 
orphan asylum, reestablished the educational department 
and missionary organization. She led a Bible institute, and 
she is very busy even to revolve the farming lands. 


‘‘We deeply appreciate her for her life and to you—” 


Pak Chul Soo 
Gov. Cholla Namdo 
Rev. Kim Chai Suk & 
Mod. Presbytery Cholla 
(and six oth 
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with our money the personal sacrifice made 
by our missionaries. 
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